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Semler was the first to distinguish clearly between religion and theology, 
and to give theology a subordinate place as compared with religion. He 
was the first to point out the textual importance of the Scripture quotations 
in the Fathers. More truly than anyone before him, he recognized the 
importance of discriminating between that which is local in the Bible and 
that which is essential. And he taught that, in order to make this dis- 
crimination, the biblical student should study the geography, chronology, 
and archaeology of the Bible, and all history that was contemporary with 
the origin of the biblical books. He saw clearly and emphasized the impor- 
tance of historical exegesis, and rendered great service in the introduction 
of a historical test of inspiration. Sender's best service to the departments 
of church history and dogmatics was indirect. It consisted in a more 
rational attitude toward the sources, not in any independent contributions 
of value. 

Karo sums up his estimate of Semler's work in the following concrete 
form: "Without Semler's discrimination between religion and theology, 
there would have been no Schleiermacher, without his critical pioneer 
labor, no F. Chr. Baur." 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 

RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 

In this little book 1 Sabatier attempts, as was his custom, a systematic 
application of the historical method to the study of religious beliefs and 
doctrines. He follows the idea of the atonement through its metamor- 
phoses in Christian history. He rightly holds that the investigation of 
the inevitable transformations the idea has undergone is the safest way to 
criticise it objectively and scientifically. Moreover, a knowledge that the 
forms of the idea in the past have been temporary warns us against accord- 
ing immutability and finality to any form that may prevail among us today. 

In the first part the author reviews the biblical conceptions: sacrifice, 
the ethical doctrines of the prophets, the gospel of Jesus, the Pauline 
theory of redemption, that of Hebrews, and k the Johannine doctrine. In 
the second part the history of the ecclesiastical doctrine is traced: the 
Satan theory, the Anselmic theory, the Socinian criticism, and modern 
theories. All this is briefly but finely done — a brilliant example of the 
nature and fruitfulness of his method. His own conclusion is that the 
death of Christ is an essentially moral act, the significance and value of 

1 The Doctrine oj the Atonement and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier. Translated from the French by Victor Leuliette. New York: 
Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1904. 228 pages. 
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which proceed solely from the spiritual life and the feeling of love which 
it reveals. Merits satisfaction, sacrifice, oblation, propitiation, expiation, 
and ransom — these are all ideas that are pre-Christian and sub-Christian, 
and the time has come to cast them off as time-worn trappings. The 
drama of Calvary was a human historic drama, the proudest and most 
tragic in history; so view it, and we are once more among the realities of 
the moral life. 

The last part of the book is an address on religion and modern culture. 
The principle of modern culture is autonomy, i. e., the unconquerable assur- 
ance of the human mind, in its present advanced state of development, that 
it possesses within itself the norm of its life and of its thought, with the 
deep-seated desire to realize itself by obeying its own law. In traditional 
religion we have the opposite principle of heteronomy, either of book or 
of church. The conflict is irrepressible, the issue inevitable, unless the 
modern world of science, philosophy, and morality collapse. The little 
book is one of insight and heroism, and is to be heartily commended to 
a thoughtful public in this time of transition and doubt. 

In recent years Kalthoff, a brilliant and effective German pastor, 
while accepting the dissolution and disintegration of the ecclesiastical 
Christusbild on the part of liberal theologians, in turn administers a keen 
critical polemic against the historical Jesus whom said theologians are 
wont to exhibit as center and object of faith in place of the Christ of the 
church. A man who was simply a good Jew, with a few parables and 
pious proverbs, may not be properly worshiped as the ground and goal of 
the universe, nor erected into a final moral ideal for all the future, nor 
relied upon as the bringer of a supernatural redemption. Kalthoff goes 
farther, and even denies the historicity of Jesus, and sets forth syncretisti- 
cally the sociological, philosophical, ethical, and religious origin of the 
Christ of the Bible. 

Bousset's little book 2 is an attempt to refute the arguments of Kalthoff 
and to give a clear survey of the present state of scientific work upon the 
gospels. He first marshals the witnesses in favor of the historical reality of 
Jesus of Nazareth: profane testimony, Paul, the synoptists, the fourth 
gospel, Papias, etc. Then he treats of the importance of the person of 
Jesus for the present. Is it not a matter of indifference to us whether a 
unitary personal power exists behind the mighty phenomenon of Chris- 
tianity, back of this whole stream of life? Is not such an assumption 
questionable, as Kalthoff contends, for our religious life ? Faith points 

2 Was wissenwir von Jesus? Von Wilhelm Bousset. Halle: Gebauer-Schwerschke' 
1904. 79 pages. M. 1. 
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forever to the future; faith wills to create, form, acquire; it is a powerful, 
creative, active thing. Is not this constant looking backward, this life in 
recollection, this binding of self to a distant strange past, a hindrance 
and a danger to the peculiar nature of faith ? 

It must be admitted that these serious queries point to the crux of the 
problem. Bousset meets the difficulty as follows: The great creations of 
past art — do they not have a paralyzing, inhibiting effect on the creative 
joyousness and independence of the present generation ? As a matter of 
fact, such has been the effect upon many periods of artistic life; i. e., 
all periods of one-sided classicism. And yet it would be the height of 
folly to devote our energy to secure the greatest possible emancipation 
from the great works and masters of past art. As with art, so with the 
religious life, j Neither art nor religion lives, like science, in thoughts 
that are self-upborne, self-developing. Art and religion, in an entirely 
different manner, are dependent upon their past. They live on the life 
of great past personalities, and the creations of these personalities. In its 
original power, art is nowhere but in the work and persons of great masters 
at whose fires the fire of a new life is kindled ever anew. Thus also re- 
ligion exists primarily in the great regnant personalities of religious his- 
tory, in lawgivers, prophets, founders of religions, and reformers. On the 
authority of religious history it may be confidently asserted that the foremost 
religions are those behind which, at the beginning of which, or in the midst 
of which great effective personalities stand. It is impossible to explain all 
those personalities as myths and creations of the constructive imagination, 
with Kalthoff ; but even if it were possible, this impulse to personification, 
manifest at the very culminating points of religion, remains inexplicable 
and witnesses to the might of personality in religion. In this way the author 
reaches the conclusion that our life comes from the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. But if this be true, then Jesus is not a dead, historical, past real- 
ity. He lives and is present. The life of the present is kindled by him. 
It is our fault if we have a mere authority-faith, and hang on the past. 
The stream of his life flows by; we are up-borne by that stream. And to 
the leader of our souls — whom we know as well as we need to know, we 
say: "Thou art the way, the truth, and the life." 

Though there are problems unsolved, and questions not answered, and 
though Kalthoff has his point as to what the object of religious faith is, 
Bousset's book is able and timely, and points the way to a larger treatment 
of the subject. 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 
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These titles 3 cover a wide range, but each evidences the present inter- 
est in Christian doctrine. Mr. Wood states his theory of God and sin 
in a vigorous and clean-cut fashion. The theory is not so new as he 
seems to think it. Mr. Wishart treats central topics in a modern tone 
and with a distinctly religious purpose. He has not attempted dogmatic 
answers to the questions he proposes; rather, he sets himself to suggest 
the various points through which the line of our thinking must run, if 
it is to be valid. Accordingly, he does not impose conclusions upon his 
readers, but in general leaves the final questions open. The most vital 
and best-handled chapters are those dealing with religion and the church, 
and religion and Christ. The work is fresh in thought and modern in 
method, while its tone is that of positive and vital religion. Its small 
size precludes any detailed treatment of the themes brought forward, 
but it will prove of value to many who are adrift on the sea of theological 
trouble. 

Mr. Adamson has given us a decidedly vital book. Of all our "moral 
options" that of belief or disbelief in God is the most alive. Yet the most 
enthusiastic must recognize a difference between the consciousness which 
he has of the divine, however vivid, and that which he has of the world 
of harder sense; he is free to claim the superior quality for this knowl- 
edge of God, as more immediate than his knowledge of the world; but 
at every turn in this divine knowledge he brings up against the unde- 
finable, if not the unknowable. In this sense we all admit the unknow- 
able. But when one ventures to spell it with a capital U, the religious 
enthusiast is apt to raise such a shout as was heard in the Ephesian 
theater in Paul's day. Now, for religious life, this Unknowable, this Tran- 
scendent is really a prime necessity. And so we welcome this book on 
the Lord 's Supper. It is a relief, after contemplating the thirty thousand 
suns with their attendant planets, or indulging freely in the intricate 
statistics of modern psychology and child-study, to turn to a considera- 
tion of the mysterious ways of God with the soul. 

For this is the gist of Mr. Adamson 's book. True, he traces the 
history of the dogma in orderly and interesting fashion. But beyond 
this he restates the doctrine in modern and intelligible terms, and points 
out its practical significance. 

3 The Witness oj Sin: A Theodicy. By Nathan Robinson Wood. Chicago: 
Revell. 151 pages. $1 net. 

Primary Facts in Religious Thought. By Alfred Wesley Wishart. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. viii + 122 pages. $0.75 net. 

The Christian Doctrine oj the Lord's Supper. By Robert M. Adamson. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner. xii + 288 pages. $150 net. 
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In his restatement he looks at the rite in two ways — as a movement 
of the human toward the divine, and as a movement of the divine toward 
the human. Any human solemnity with truth and right feeling behind 
it may be amply justified. So viewed, the sacrament has apologetic 
value as related to the person of our Lord. "The atmosphere of the sac- 
rament seems to induce feelings of adoration that amount to worship 
of Christ as divine." It is also a means of public religious witness, of 
fellowship, of "overt obligation." But the divine aspect of the matter 
is all in all. Our theory will hinge on our theology. The author insists 
that a supper enjoyed by the guests is something given by the host. "The 
real gift is the Lord Jesus Christ himself." This gift is found "peculi- 
arly real in the Supper." No doctrine of Christ's person and work 
but "is comprised in a full view of the Supper." The supreme, though 
not the sole, informing idea, is the sacrificial death. The presence is 
real, spiritual, objective; in the sacrament, rather than in the elements. 
Emphasis is laid on the believer offering himself to God in communi- 
cating. This is a real "making sacred." 

Practically, the author pleads for child communion, for such a sane 
interpretation of unworthy communicating as will admit to the Supper 
all "duly affected with the appreciation of the want of it." He calls 
attention to the Supper as working the grace of penitence, stimulating 
Christian living, and "softening the hard prose of modern life." Instead 
of to creeds, he looks to the sacrament as the symbol and means of real 
unity throughout all Christendom. The book will repay careful reading, 
and, while many will not follow the author to the heights of the theory 
of the Supper, they will gain a sense of the certainty and value for many 
minds of the light which lies beyond our common day. 

A valuable and interesting pamphlet 4 on the subject of religious delusion 
comes from the pen of a man who has a practical rather than an academic 
interest in the subject. The author is concerned with the pastoral care 
of the deranged, and knows that in this care the best intentions without 
expert knowledge are ruinous as well as vain. 

Religious delusion is treated as subjective in origin, proceeding from 
a general psychic derangement directed toward religious matters. It is 
accompanied by such inadequacy of the reasoning faculties that even the 
possibility of setting up a contradiction to correct and suppress the illusion 
is entirely lacking. The "fixed idea " is neither the cause nor the necessary 
consequence of the trouble, but only one sign of the general derangement. 

4 Die religiose Wahtibildung: Eine Untersuchung. Von Th. Braun. Tubingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1906. 4+74 pages. M. 1. 
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Such illusions dislocate the whole moral consciousness, permitting religious 
ecstasy and gross sensuality to coexist. Personal relations to God are wildly 
conceived, gloomy, blasphemously distorted, and generally unhealthy. 
Religion itself is not to be held responsible, any more than political science, 
for ordinary cases of megalomania. An overspun religiousness may aid 
the delusion-creating faculty. Pastoral care may accomplish much by 
avoiding religious excitements, and by taking advantage of intermissions 
in the illusions. 

The fact that religious illusions work incompetence in the reason 
could be interestingly applied to the case of widespread religious delusions. 
These do not come within the scope of the book, which is in the main a 
report of observed cases, covering various forms of delirium and insanity. 
How these individual delusions grow into general, sometimes almost uni- 
versal, ones, is a problem the material for answering which must be sought 
largely in the character of delusion itself. One element in the problem 
has always been that of conscience: how could one capable of leading 
such a delusive movement as Mormonism, Eddyism, or Dowieism, hold 
the doctrine without seeing its absurdities; or, if he saw the absurdities, 
how could he preach it with any impressive force ? The incompetence of 
the reason to see the contrary, sometimes recognized and asserted on 
principle, as by Swedenborg, sometimes unrecognized, serves in part to 
suggest an explanation without resorting to the idea of conscious fraud, 
often entirely inadmissible. The subversion of the moral sense is also 
noteworthy, and the inadequacy of subjective illusions to nourish religious 
life opens a wide outlook into the region of objective revelation, and seems 
to insist on an objective basis for genuinely vital spiritual experiences. 

Dr. Zenos, in a popular treatise 5 on Christian ethics, shows full knowl- 
edge of his materials, and handles modern questions in a straightforward 
way, though undue space is given to the historic relations of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to Pharisaism. Thorough traditional orthodoxy lies at the 
basis of the treatment. The book is too scholastic in style to be as popu- 
lar and practical as it should be. 

Professor Mayer's presentation 6 of the relations between Christianity 
and civilization is timely and suggestive. Three views are distinguished: 
The "mystico-ascetic" or "pietistic," which declines to see moral worth 
in ordinary life; the "mediaeval," finding value in human development 

5 The Teaching of Jesus concerning Christian Conduct. By Andrew C. Zenos. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1905. x+171 pages. $0. 75. 

6 Christentum und Kultur: Ein Beitrag zur christlichen Ethik. Von E. W. 
Mayer. Berlin: Trowitz, 1905. viii+64 pages. M. 1.40. 
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only as it ministers directly to the service of the church; and the "Protest- 
ant-Lutheran," looking upon each agency of civilization — farming, mechan- 
ics, art, science, whatever it may be — as of worth in itself even without 
regarding the church — "this is what God will have from these things." 
As the pietistic view, in its opposition to this, is based upon the supposed 
authority of Jesus and the New Testament, the inquiry turns on the ethical 
conceptions of Jesus. His fundamental conception is found in the law 
of love, looked upon as a "strong intention," which in its legitimate devel- 
opment constantly urges into activity for mankind. It is this spirit of 
love and service which Christianity would put behind all civilized activities. 

The relationship between Christianity and civilization is in general 
an indirect one, governed by the Christian character of those engaged 
in the world's work. This character shows itself involuntarily and often 
unconsciously. The business of the Christian is not to separate himself 
from art, philosophy, or politics, but to know all of the world's work as good, 
"since faith and love may stand back of all." Yet more than even states- 
manship is needed in the world, for the state as such can never establish 
faith and love. "We in Germany expect too much from the state. The 
last and highest aims of Christian moral activity it cannot make real." 
To arouse and direct these ideals is the special business of the church, 
which ought to and can realize them by preaching the gospel of "benevolence 
and conciliation." "All can but wish again and again that the church, 
the religious community itself, should more and more take in hand this 
task of the friendly helper." Whatever rearrangement this would require, 
men dare not refrain from working out. 

Christianity thus cannot stand off from civilization nor deny validity 
to it, and still find for itself any real place in the world. Pietism gives up 
the fight, and lets the world go on its way, not indeed without protest, 
but without availing protest, and to the common loss. Medievalism, 
seeking to exalt the church, really shrinks the world which is the field of 
the church, and so limits the church itself. The view which gives real 
worth to the world apart from the church gives likewise to the church a 
real task — the business of kindling on the hearth of the house which civili- 
zation builds the vital flame of love and faith. No other agency can do 
this, without which all other gains are worthless and the house is cold. 

The unity of modern life is shown by the accuracy with which Pro- 
fessor Mayer's treatment of the German situation fits the American one. 
Perhaps we do not look for so much from the state, yet socialism is growing 
in America. But there is a widespread feeling that education, wealth, 
or perhaps what corresponds here to Kipling's "standing luck of the British 
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army," will see us through without the interference of faith and love. 

And our churches, too, need, and desire, a baptism of repentance for the 

remission of sins, a baptism of genuine benevolence, and of a real desire to 

conciliate as well as to convert men. For true success, the faith of the 

church must stand close behind the common activities by which the world 

grows, ministering inspiration. 

Henry M. Bowden. 
South Egremont, Mass. 

Professor Mead has undertaken to discuss' some of the fundamental 
problems of theology with a view to making clear the ground upon which 
a sensible, reverent, and thoughtful Christian of the present day can 
stand. His logic is characteristically keen, his thought and style admi- 
rably direct and lucid. The theological position is that of evangelical 
common-sense, nowhere concerned to square its statements with the scho- 
lastic theologians or the more metaphysical statements of the church creeds, 
but loyally accepting the New Testament doctrine and the testimony of 
the faith of the Christian centuries. His book is well adapted to clarify 
the reader's mind; parts of it present by their sharp affirmations and denials 
a serviceable stimulus to reflection, while other parts will move the heart 
by their fulness of warm Christian feeling. 

The "irenic" character of the discussion comes from the fundamental 
position of the book, that the world of Christian thought, like the world 
of natural science, possesses a series of facts, which abide even though 
they cannot be wholly understood. The attempts of men to understand 
them are theological theories, all of them inadequate to express the truth 
which they aim to explain. The wise believer will not reject doctrines 
which are unsatisfactory, provided they are the best attainable statement 
of positive truth. As the author repeatedly says, his "main purpose is to 
illustrate the fact that antithetic, and even apparently irreconcilable, 
religious conceptions are often to be regarded, not as mutually exclusive, 
but rather as needing to be combined, in order to express the fulness of the 
body of truth that is to be found in the oracles of God and in the Christian 
life." This attitude is, of course, not new, but it is here wrought out with 
freshness and vigor. 

Professor Mead begins with a series of noteworthy illustrations from 
physical science — antithetic conceptions of matter and energy, idealism 
and materialism, mind and body — which serve to show that the method of 

^ Irenic Theology: A Study of Some Antitheses in Religious Thought. By 
Charles Marsh Mead. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xii+375 pages. 
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thought proposed is applicable and necessary elsewhere than in theology. 
From these he proceeds to the conception of God, and to the problem of 
human freedom. It is evident that here his method is especially appro- 
priate. The moral argument for free will is particularly well stated. With 
the problem of evil and of original sin the discussion comes nearer to this 
world, and increases in interest. Here and in the chapter on the relation 
of human and divine agency in sanctification one who has been puzzled to 
unite divergent inclinations to Augustinianism and Arminianism may 
find genuine help. The discussion of the problem of evil is very good; 
that of sin is rather less satisfactory. Calvin and Wesley are frankly told 
that "both are right in their affirmations and wrong in their negations, but 
that it is impossible to see how the antithetic positions can be fully harmo- 
nized with one another." 

The deity of Christ is presented, and argued for in an able chapter, as 
a fundamental fact; and then follows an interesting and clear discussion of 
the various theories of the divine-human person, which gives opportunity 
for many wise and sound remarks. The last two chapters relate to " The 
Work of Redemption," and contain an excellent and convincing criti- 
cism of the satisfactional and governmental theories of the atonement, 
brought both from the side of rational (or ethical) and of exegetical 
considerations. The treatment of the use of the death of Christ in the 
epistles of the New Testament, while brief, is excellent. Professor Mead 
here develops more fully than is his wont in other chapters his own posi- 
tive view, which he calls the "paternal" theory, and which is in truth 
merely that set forth in the gracious parables of the gospels. He presents 
it from a full heart, with true insight into the meaning of the gospel of 
Christ; and the latest pages of the book add a grateful element of posi- 
tive construction to the critical analysis which mainly occupies the early 
portions. 

The book is a contribution to critical theology of seriousness and 
worth, and is adapted to render useful service to many students, younger 
as well as older. It treats of high themes in a worthy manner, with unfail- 
ing concern for clearness of thought, tolerance of divergent opinion, and 
inclusive recognition of the many-sidedness of truth. 

James Hardy Ropes. 

Harvard University. 

In answer to the cry of the positive religious party in his country, that 
we must go back to the biblical Christianity, Professor Ludemann 8 raises 

8 Biblical Christianity. By Herrmann Ludemann. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. London: Owen & Co., 1906. 82 pages. 2s. 
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this important and timely question: What is biblical Christianity? If 
biblical Christianity is just ancient Christianity, then the modern man must 
reject it; for the religious ideas of Jesus and Paul, of the gospel of John, 
and of the epistle to the Hebrews are bound up with an antiquated dualism 
and an ancient view of the world. But if we make the proper discrimination 
between theology and religion, then biblical Christianity can still meet 
the needs of the modern man. Ludemann finds the essence of the Christian 
religion to consist in a morality — a love for men — based upon a firm and 
inward conviction of the love of God for men. It is the fundamental 
Christian idea that only he who has attained union with God can overcome 
sin. This essence of the Christian religion can be plainly discovered in 
the Scriptures, and is inalienably connected with the personality of Jesus 
Christ, which is presented without invention and without disfigurement. 

One may differ with some of the interpretations of Professor Ludemann, 
but it would be difficult to state with more force and clearness, and at the 
same time with such brevity, the religious problem that has been forced 
upon us through the modern critical and historical study. 

One of the results of the modern psychological point of view in the 
investigation of religion is seen in the recognition of the fact that the doctrine 
of inspiration of the Scriptures — which means that the text was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit — contains an element of truth that is not set aside by 
the usual arguments. 9 It is this truth that the zealous defenders of this 
doctrine feel even when they hold fast to a statement involving manifold 
inconsistencies and contradictions. For, of course, when taken as a literal 
and external process, this doctrine is false; but then, like all other religious 
ideas, this is not to be conceived as an outer process. Religious ideas are 
the direct product of feeling, possessing a poetic and symbolic character, 
and cannot be brought under the categories of the understanding, such 
as unity and multiplicity, time and space. It cannot be said that they 
lack reality; for, by an idealistic theory of knowledge, durability and uni- 
versality are the tests of reality. The inspiration of the Scriptures means 
virtually the same as the revelation of the Scriptures, but it determines 
more closely the peculiar relation in which the Christian Scriptures stand 
to the monotheistic revelation perfected in Christ. 

The chief criticism to the thesis herein set forth is the extreme dualism 
between religious and scientific knowledge. The language of piety is 
poetic and symbolic, and there is no doubt that back of the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures there is a feeling of their worth for the 

» Vergleichende Religionswissenschajt und Inspiration der heiligen Schrijt. Von 
L. Kessler. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 102 pages. M. 2.20. 
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religious life. But the elaboration of the ideas of religious feeling is the 
work of the understanding, and must have regard for the logical character 
of thought; and it is the task of the theologian to express the value behind 
the doctrine of inspiration in such a way that it will not do violence to 
the other facts of life. 

All men today are interested to know what is "the evangel of the new 
theology." 10 It would be difficult to have a volume of sermons from one 
pen in which the moral, social, and spiritual significance of the new theology 
could be more clearly recognized and more simply expressed. There are 
twenty sermons in this book, covering widely different aspects of the reli- 
gious life, but all treated from a central point of view. In the author's 
sermons on the new theology and Unitarianism we find these statements: 

Trinitarian and Unitarian are words that stand for a dead controversy from 

the point of view of the new theology It was the doctrine of the Trinity, 

with all its logical absurdity, that saved the essence of religion for the Christian 

world until the arrival of the new theology The present theological change 

does not in the first instance concern Jesus Christ, but is a radical fundamental 
change in our conception of God. The point of difference between the new theol- 
ogy and the old is not at all the same as between the old Trinitarian and the old 
Unitarian. The latter is concerned with the relation of Jesus to God; the 
former, with the relation of God to the world. 

W. C Keirstead. 

ROCKPORD, IlX. 

RECENT BOOKS CONCERNING IMMORTALITY 

The work 1 elucidates rather than establishes the resurrection. In 
method, the trail of the sermon is over it all. But modern works on the 
subject are well recognized, and the position of modern philosophy, while 
very briefly presented, is stated with clearness and in good perspective. 
The treatment of modern science is neither so clear nor so vital. Har- 
nack's view, distinguishing between the Easter faith and the Easter mes- 
sage, is treated at some length, and the author will "not quarrel with 
one who" gains comfort from that faith. But he does very much quarrel 
with the faith, and grounds his whole conviction of the significance of 
Christianity on the Easter message. "The order of thought in regard to 
Christianity is not that the faith in a living Savior produced a belief that 
he rose from the dead, but that the rising from the dead produced the 

IO The Evangel of the New Theology. By T. Rhondda Williams. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries, 1905; imported by Scribner. 266 pages. $1.50 net. 

'The Life Everlasting: Studies in the Subject of the Future. By David Purves. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner. x + 265 pages. $1.50 net. 



